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WINTRY WORDS 
FROM THE PROLOGUE TO “‘ALL HALLOWS” 


HIS IS the autumn wind. In the high hills 
Rain is falling. The wind smells of the rain. 
The leaves are driven into the cold ground. 
Over the fields lie shadows of sleep and death. 
In the houses they have started fires. “The smoke 


Whips in the wind. 


All day the men of this land, 


The watchers of seasons, the watchers of on-coming death, 


Muse by the burning coals. In slow hushed voices 
They speak of their fathers, they speak of their dead mothers, 


Long years in the ground. It is the season 
I 
i 


srings them to this. 


[177] 
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Their ministers are wise. 
‘They know the thoughts of men when the wind is heavy. 
They have seen a man stand by his door and stare 
A long time at the hill where his young wife sleeps, 
Hold his hand open, feeling the icy rain, 
Then turn shuddering into the empty house. 
And these priests learned, oh centuries ago, 
How in autumn, amid the falling leaves, 
Under the darkening skies, in the afternoons 
When only the rain is noisy, in the gloom, 
These men will ponder, slowly, life and death, 
Speaking simply, without rancor, of them. 
They are good men. They talk to their horses. Dogs 
Come near them. They are kind to the bitch that whelp: 
They stroke her ears and look in her piteous eyes, 
For they are acquainted with pain: it is the great 
Purge. Man after pain finds peace — 


The autumn wind! 


— but in that pain finds God. 
Their religion is full of a great pity for sorrow. 
It is full of an older suffering, it is the dream 
Of men in a conquered land. Their prayers are phrased 
To the long patience of love. 


O crying wind, 
Weeping and cold! Winter-driven, dark 


[178] 


























Harold Lewis Cook 


Commotion of the earth and sky! O vast 
Storm-music for the toneless song of death, 

When shall these men who know the earth in spring, 
Who get their children with such brave delight, 

Who plow and sow and reap the golden wheat, 

Be less — they too — than wheat, than a single grain 
They scatter, being but dust, being at last 

But dust? 


There is no wisdom beyond theirs. 
They watch, and know the end, and they remember. 
They meet with their priests to speak in quiet prayers 
For those who are gone, who have passed utterly 
Out of the sun, who no more down the paths 
Ever turn homeward in the spring or summer: 
Saying their God who gave has taken away; 


Praising His mercy. 


They call their God their Father. 


DIES IRAE 





Che war-song lifts again. 

)ver the bannered plain 

Little man, majestical, 

Strides once more and ever shall. 
lhe horror he begot 


erwhelms him not: 
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One war done, he soon begins 


To plough the land, and plant his sins, 


That shall be reaped in fire. 
He will not tire: 


The terrible steel within his mind 
By fire is but the more refined. 


The big shout of his pride 
All but bursts his side; 


The great sword restless on his thumb } 
Knows how to wait till The Day come. 


RECORD FOR ANOTHER AGE 


Know that in our time there were wars, assassinations, much 
public and private crime. 


It may be of interest (to your scholars, perhaps) to know 
that our criminals were young. 


Know that the poor, too, were a very great burden. 


I would have you in your far and nameless age aware 
(though you may not understand) that we were fright- 
ened. Our governors, uneasy at their plans, were 
frightened. ‘They whistled for Death, and the great 
beast came running. 


{180} 








Harold Lewis Cook 


It was in our time that one man needed to write: 
I think continually of those who were truly great. 


And another: 


I cry to you beyond upon this bitter air. 


It was then also (I would have you know this) 
that a woman saw far into Time and wrote, 
in an image desolate with terror, how, 
Peace at the void’s heart through the wordless night, 
A lamb cropping the awful grasses, grazed. 


And know that I am fully aware this paper may be fin- 


gered only by the dry sand, or the satiate crawling sea. 


THE PROFESSOR MEDITATES 


Observe this schoolmaster: 
He’s getting his boys into college. 
To do this, he is provided with a room, a book, and a salary. 
He has provided himself with: 
1) A COLLEGE DEGREE 
2) 36 years of living, consisting of (briefly) 
a) two years spent in meditation on the new forms of 
death made possible during a state of war, 
5) many nights spent in the happy acts of love, and 
c) some few hard tears. 
Thus prepared, he is permitted to offer his class, at nine each 


morning, a warmed-up dish made from the guts of Hamlet. 


[181} 
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He knows what danger’s here: 

For he loves Hamlet as Horatio loved him; 
Would, indeed, that Hamlet were his brother. 
But Hamlet’s an introvert, and maladjusted, 
And more important is the soul of ‘Thomas, 
Son of Ballston, the immortal broker. 


To Thomas, then 

(who is provided with a 
Large allowance; attends the most exclusive 
Débutante dances —a gin flask in his pocket, 
Who talks with animation of nigger-joints, 
Of taxi-dancers, and his sister’s friends) : 
To Thomas, then, he is allowed to offe: 
With extreme care a carefully expurgated 


Play by William Shakespeare — Hamlet even. 


Hamlet procrastinated, loathing murder, 

And would not face the facts, the facts, THE FACTs: 
Disliked this grabbing world, and old men snooping. 
Therefore is Hamlet dangerous — must be called 

A character, merely, in a play, lest ‘Thomas 

Learn a false attitude, find aught disturbing 

In this man seldom happy, this stern critic, 

This noble-minded prince, this gentleman 

Who hated liars, and who loved the truth. 


Behold this man of learning who has seen 
Ingenious death, known love, and the salt tears 


{182} 











Harold Lewis Cook 


Observe, I say, this man denying Hamlet, 
Betraying his own love, and all for ‘Thomas: 
Thomas, the man of action — the young guy, boys, 
Who gets his girl, who knows a teacher’s only 

A sublimated servant busy packing 


The Ballston bags for a four-year college party. 


Cold in the dawn the heights of Elsinore 





See two who lean against the heavy sea. 

One is a ghost whose doublet’s all unlaced, 

The other is a tall man, book in hand, 

) Who turns, walks slowly to the shore, and u eeps, 

Hearing again the courteous prayer repeated: 
| If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
bseni thee from felicity au. hile 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 


To tell my story. 
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WALLS AND OPEN GATES 


NO MORE I ASK 








No more I ask than this, O God: 
Something to stack against the dawn 
A flower, a friend, this side the sod, 
Carved memories when stars are gone. 


I have put by our grudge of gold 

Now that the standard has been changed, 

And many a faith has found its fold 

Where tongue and truth were long estranged. 


All that I know of fresh desire 

Could scarcely put a tear aside; 

And if I go too near the fire, } 
The path of patience still is wide. 


If I should ask for spring in fall, 
Or watch the dark anemones — 

If I should sift out space or call 
Across a void for trampled trees, 


"Tis then (my prayers not overdrawn) 
I shall have need of flesh and bone; 
You'll know, O God, that I have gone 
The maximum of miles alone. 


[184] 





John Robert Quinn 






















THESE ARE THE HILLS 


These are the hills I knew, immune from flight, 
These are the mental monuments that rise 


Beyond the lonely hours; these are the skies, 





The clouds, the fleecy thoughts, blown like a kite — 
Blown to a world where towns are only a speck, 
Flung to a freedom which no wall can bluff, 

For which no mouth can measure mind enough. 


These are the hills left over from the wreck. 


Here in this place that transients call a home, 
Here in this cubicle of beaverboard, 

[ have a past that is a kind of sword 

For lashing pain into a quiet foam. 

These are the same Ohio hills I knew; 

These are the thoughts I live on—this my food, 
Rose of my East, the morning of my mood. 


These are the hills wherein a small boy grew. 


PROCESSION AL 


‘he sun was half a memory 
And half a famished robin’s note; 
he dubious dawn reminded me 


Of humming birds about the throat. 


And then it came the whole white world, 


\nd fell like snow upon the air: 


[185] 
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A tree stood up; a crow unfurled, 
Herding the harried hills to fair. 


A million mornings filled the sky ; 
A million miles, a million men 





Marched on their way —as far, as high, 


As God is God, and back again. 


BEYOND THIS WALL 


Here in this lonely room am I 

Pinched to the ribs of sun and sky: 

Never a field to fan the face ! 
With orchard-breeze or Queen Anne’s lace; 

Never a wren’s symphonic note 

To ease the silence of the throat. 

Squandered in solitude, this door } 
Settles itself upon the floor: 

Nobody comes — no genial gate 

Foretells a friend to compensate ) 
The bankrupt breast for patient prayers. 

No sheep-strewn lawn nor tree-town shares 

The oneness of the corporate sky; 

No cloud-drenched crow goes winging by. 

Beyond the sill no youth-spent lane 

Freshens the memory with rain; } 
Nothing but weary walls I see 

Driving the dawn away from me- 

Nothing but monuments to show 


[186] 











John Robert Quinn 


Where souls ¢ 


go body-free below. 


(If Death can mount so thick a wall 


As space is deep and time is tall; 

If men can walk atop a grave, 

And die again and something save 
Beyond each death they die, then sure 
I too can one small grave endure. ) 


John Robert Quinn 


GOOD SOIL 


lhis is good soil: begetter of tall grain, 
Blackberry, sioe, rough bramble from the rock, 
Barley and stinging rye, cool mullein, dock, 
Heartsease and cornflower under the sounding rain; 
Che sensitive corn, root-tip and sworded leaf, 
In misty shafts of green leaning to the drip 
Of gold rain-music slow and sweet, the grip 
Of bean-vine over its heart; the gorgeous brief 
Miracle of grass. ... 

This is good soil: 
Out of this earth life blooms a day, a year; 
Into this earth life goes — the dark loam, dear 
Cozener of flesh! the breaker of long toil! 
Meal of marl, warm shelly sand, and stone: 
Chis is good soil . . . to cover the taken bone. 


Verne Bright 
{187} 
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BLIZZARD 


I 


Beside the solid river 
I saw the city shiver. 





Though life was there behind 

The fronts of stone, 

It hid and hushed; the streets alone 
Ran with the bugling wind. 


So while the blizzard swept 
Drifts into hills, men slept. 


Il 


It was my dream that men could sleep 
And let the storm grow deep. 


Not only in the maple vein 

The spring mounts early: in the hand } 
It is a sibilant command 

More potent than the word of rain. 


The snow stands back on either side, 
And through the highway free and wide 
Our vehicles of venture glide. 


Catherine Moore 





























THE LORDS’ PRAYER TO THE POOR 
We have no prayer, but Dread; 

and no teacher, but Fear 

that our Judgment draw near 

which is prepared. 





But, till your Kingdom come 
we pray to you instead: 
“Give us your daily bread.” 
Your dying Leader spared 
our fathers when he said: 
, “They know not what they do.” 
But our deliberate will has long been done. 
Our gory Sacrament 
provides us gold from lead, 
from labor, surplus. 
As we forgive our debts, may you 
forgive 
us, when you come against us; 
for we would not outlive 
our Power and our Glory 
when they are spent — 


and dead. 


John Wheelwright 
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ANCESTRAL 
LETTER FOR THE CONFEDERATES 


This march of dead men irritates in sleep; 
Their trumpets sound too loudly in the night: 
Now John Brown’s body lies in peace; his soul 
Goes marching only, and in silence. Men 


Would weave a charm to exorcise their ghosts. 


The lightning leaps 
Where Jackson sleep: 
And tangled limbs 


Sing requiems. 


But I have heard the voices crying. 


John Stone — John Stone John Ston the voices 


East from the older hills toward older land; 

The voices cry John Stone from Shenandoah, 
John Stone from Petersburg and Shiloh; cry 
Return, return in spring, for we are lonely. 


The trees hang raw 
Where Jackson saw 
The blue flung back, 
The serpent’s track 


Of river. ... 


And I have heard the voices singing 
Will Ray, Old Blue, Lord Randall, Schenectady, 


{190} 
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George Marion O’ Donnell 


Ocean: speared on pine needles here in Tennessee. 
Thy praises sound from shore to shore 


Till suns shail rise and set no more! 


And I must hark 
In bitter dark 
The melodies 

Of ice-raped trees. 
The centaur rides down Beale Street 
In a Cadillac sedan, 

And four white colts go frolicking 


Across the gravid land. 


And I have known 
The anonymity of towns at night 
When the harsh blood was calm a moment, losing 


The weary flooding motion of this love. 


FOR MY GRANDMOTHER 


Now is the season of dying; years turn 

Toward death in December. This month of ragged trees 
Hung, combings from an ancient woman’s hair, 

East in the sallow mornings leaves its scar. 

To blaspheme will not serve us now, nor love 

Assure us more than opiate; release 

May not consist in slight re-orderings 


Of marble figures waiting in the mind. 


{191} 
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Yet long before nativity, yearly deaths. 
And you who have known them all move 





Seé 


in the sun, 


Gathering chips in the yard. You pause a moment 


In pseudo-shadow by the broken wall, 


And in your eyes that moment I have seen 
Though dimly, yet not dreamed in the 
Of eyes —a starting back from Dece: 
The lyric rattler coiled in the red dust. 
George M 


SILENT INTIMACY 


The lovely ease of flowering 
And fruiting of the trees 
Dreams through the old years, 
‘That we may read therein 

The civility of Nature’s career. 


Though in Nature there is no pity, 
No answer and no memory, 

One imperial afternoon is enough 
To hold the remembered light 
Of our years, now lost and dim. 














STARK LINES 


RESURRECTION 


Pain cannot contrive for you 


Humility beyond your own, 


Stripped o yur body to the bone. 
Pp : il hrase < Wy 
Passion will phrase anew 

A fabric more than skeletal 


To veil the candor of your skull. 
Fire and anger let you rest 
The wind comes where your lips are mute, 
Blowing a labyrinthine flute 

Out of the caverns of your breast. 

Fire and agony) depart 


From fallen ashes of a heart. 


This is the kingdom that you find 
When the brave empty eye-holes stare 
Impartially against the air; 

\ little universe defined 


By infinite white ribs for bars 


\gainst the struggles of the stars. 


Chis is the power that you hold 
Over these worlds of splintered sand: 
Your crystal framework of a hand 


Can crumple space in hollow cold, 
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And your small broken fingers roll 
The seven heavens in a scroll. 


This is the glory that you have: 

A broad sun standing overhead 

To shape a halo for your head; 
Skies wheel and laugh above a grave 
To worship, in the fields of breath, 
Inviolable lovely Death. 


Symbols for the celebrant 

Are your sharp and silver feet, 
Syllables he shall repeat; 

So your light bones lie aslant 
The mystical and sacred sun — 
Infinity in skeleton. 


AMULET 


And find the savor of your heartstrings 


I will unclethe your spirit of your skin, 
If I can take your body in the snare 

That out of flowers and my flowering |! 
And idle night these incantations spin. 


£194} 


I am a serpent that will suck your blood, 


$e 





Sting your bare eyes, or pleasurably drain 
Sweet fiery thought and honey from your brain, 


vood, 


lair 











Joy Davidman 


This is the way to keep your soul from me; 
Let the sweet lure and the entangled guile 
Crumble before your tolerant clear smile; 
And let your cold and lovely honesty 
Within my semblance made of shallow glass 
Read my desires of you as they pass. 
Joy Davidman 


MARTIAL MUSIC 


The pitch of war increases to a roar: 

melody is a songbird in the hyacinth, 

is a whisper of madness, a throat 

fringed with sounds. You are lured with music 
to Saint Francis — all saints have chorals 

and fugues, the organ filled 


to rumble in the soul, driving out the mind. 


This is the pattern of death, acceptance 
of the neutral blood, frigid to the human scene; 
the body dressed with the bayonet, the eyes 
with military braid. 
Oh you are not afraid — 
P 3 
orpse is mostly a slain youth — decayed. 


arr 4 Roskolenko 
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WORDS FOR THE WIND 


I, who have no faith in God, 
nor healthy hopes for living men, 
pass wearily along this road 


I trust I shall not come again. 


Past here a rock, and there a rose 
a weeping child, an old mar 


and tragedies of lust and love 





} ~ pee. ’ ] : 
and the north-wind’s blowing. 


; \ 
Past town and tide, and time almost, / 
and dry fields wrinkled with the sun 
and weary lads who long for rest 
SEE Se, ee 
when day 1s done. 
Past beauty and a burning love: 

. . | 
one face, O Christ, and her brown eyes 
that haunt me as I go alone ‘ 


with daggered memories. 


Past those who penciled me a fool, past 
other fools, the world’s loud laughte 
to this dark place I’ve come at last 


with my sad syllables —and afte: 


I, who have cursed the road I’ve come, 
who hope I shall not come again, 


{196} 





Donald J. Paquette 
shall leave life’s brittle charts, when I am gone 
or greater men! 
NO WINTER 
San Francisco 
He s no frost proclaiming winter’s coming, 
} l elsewhere might be of spring, 
ofs, or on the windows d ming, 
( ite ontestible 
€ ( ess encroachin 
( | pl or nngering 
al vy esome and yet unho 
suade eluctant spirit into gloc 
nornin rey with never the weaponed brightness 
) ( i --edgoed 5 ( snow } im! 
bubble-breathi : 
Settle preca ( 1aked be S 
lous season, ever violating 
j ( illy ( that alone fulfils 
) i and leaves him stricken and awaiting 


lan’s need, 


wo 


green shadowing on distant hills. 
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Flora J. Arnstein 
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TWO POEMS 


CITY STREETS 


And I have loved these streets — discursive ways 
So strictly bounded; down their animate length 
Have walked like someone grateful, who allays 
By a slow pace a fever-ridden strength, 

At last dispersed from torment; for my eye, 





Led upward from obsession, has discerned 
That the pure natural landscape of the sky — 
Azure, translucent — obdurately burned 


Above incision’s alleys; even there 

Is space — the very space that I have seen 
Glossing an ocean’s waters, or the fair, 
The altering meadows’ panoramic green: 
Mild ardent distance, where my hurried soul 
Rests, like a runner welcomed at the goal. 


TO BEAUTY 


O Beauty, tyrant of our tears, 

The worn and single stem of life, 
Within the clusters of your bloom 

Is hid the metal of your knife. 


I throw myself, in desperate hope, 
Across the harvest of your blades, 
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Charlotte Wilder 


Crying for hurt, to make me feel 
The authenticity of shades 
Who wander, it is said, in Hell. . 
And sweeten it, as they may do, 
Casting from their own stricken flesh 
The mordant being owed to you. 
Resolved but not resigned to die, 
We stagger still among our trees, 
Looking for pasture, and a place 
That is the flowering end of these. 
Charlotte Wilder 


PORTRAIT 


She lives continually; she gives incautiously 
With heart, mind, senses. 

She builds no walls around her save 
Those final fences 

Within whose ring her inmost self, a fiery foal, 
Curvets and paces — 


mettled, shy, recalcitrant 


‘To bits and traces. 


1e who hopes to catch that soul, that foal, must have 


So patient, clever 


hand, must be so young and old 


And wise a lover! 


A. S. a Te ssimond 
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AGAINST THE WIND 


THEY VIE WITH WAVES 


The horses arch their legs in state, 
Cadenced and deliberate, 
And step against the shimmering si 


Pointing their hooves with dignit 


3 : , 
Ihe riders bend, the horses press 


Out of their mannered courtliness ; 











Sinews stretch and slim legs soa 


Over the seaweed of the shor 
Salt in the nostrils, they pretend 
They will catch the sea —they exceed th 
They vie with waves, close in on a qu 
Leaving no marks on the adversary } 
The ocean. Closed to any grooves, 
Liquid beneath the clamp of ho 
, 


The innocent ocean knows no rac¢ 
Yet holds the riders to thei place 


While brittle shells are cracked in t 
And sand scatters in delicate rain. 
We two would ride against untracked ocear 


We too would imitate infinite motion. 


If you were here we two would ride 
Erect before the shining tide 


206 
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)} 
4 
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Like figures on a fresco, made 


rp by the water’s lifted blade. 
AFTER ILLNESS 
hrough \ low glass the stir leaves 
Silent is. Beyond the pane, 
Enfiltering tl ir like mist, 
drifts the rain 
t lon 
a rld I dwell 
! 1¢ I wait, 
nit l bell. 
ely re nbering the abyss 
the mind instead 
fine | s} of linen, o1 
uf tread, 
( } l hed tra i 
‘ ghost still lingering undestroyed ) 
ul t to wake 
burst the shallow opiate void 
o bre nd or taste the fire. 
Darken¢ eful, let me be 
Fearful t the light 
Chat I forsook despairingly. 
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Lenore G. Marshall 
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IN WINTER 


BOYS IN THE NORTH COUNTRY 


Jackrabbit fur was a muff to the ears 
In winter, an ermine coat for the hills 
As sleet came down in a radiance of silver 
Shredding the sky with cloud- 

Made pellets to ingerminate the earth 
For the harvest of ice to follow 

The blizzard. With rifle over 

The shoulder and sheepskin buckling 
The waist, we were sturdy against 
Cold, and the weather flowed around 
And over us as bleak as the color 

Of morning when the sun came up 
Sifted through the bitter haze 

Of mist on the mountains. 

The blue mallard of the sky 

Was a memory of autumn as far as beauty, 
Remote from the frozen brilliance 

Of our gaze: star-pointed with dew 

In icicles of the temperature 

Of youth in a northern country. 

We never thawed but were steeled 
Against the bogey promise of summet 

A dry well in the valley of happiness. 


1202} 
l } 





Anc 
On 


Norman Macleod 


BANNERS OF DESPERATION 
It is imperative we deviate from the hard life of our times, 
Stressing the color of the skyline in our blood 
And the bedrock of our bones. So many hours 
On the battlefront, and moments in procreation, 
That children may carry the banners of our desperation 
Completely forward to victory, that our graves 
May refund to the harvest of their happiness 


leath. But otherwise 


Retribution from « 
We must take what lonely wonder remains in our hearts 
To make a liturgy of passion: beauty in the fonts 

Of corruption, for we are not brave. From chance 


Stealing the innocent pleasure of lies, 


And delight in an angelic cluster of flowers 
Upon the movuntain-top, saddle tightly girthed 
And cinched about the belly of a horse, lost 


And stolen and ridden up butte and down gulley. 
Every man’s single steps are free but of hunger: 
A world to explore and the sunset ever before him. 
In various countries that fight the new millennium 
There are colors beyond recall, duplicated 

In no rib of the earth known by other men; 


And there is marriage there with fleeting happiness. 


The bouquet we take to the grave 

Is built of such isolated flowers; no matter 

Some have wilted and dried to dust in our hands — 
"he fragrance of hours remembered remains. 


Nor man A lacleod 
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THREE POEMS ( 


ODE AFTER DONNE’S SERMONS I 
” n 


“Ite maledicti. 
O you of little faith, 








‘ 

call back your many questions, 

have them not fill up your mouth, 
} 


but know and believe! ; 
But know not so much as | 

who question, hear no Voice, 

nor any answer. 


Would you crown your thought 
exultant with the subtle question - 
think: “This is finally so”— 
then cloak yourself with doubt; | 
crawl to your wit’s end for a comfort 
and have it cold like a pilgrim’s grave? 
Argue this matter not. 
Quiet yourself, keep loose from doubt. 
Know and believe. 
For myself, 

I hear it in the eastern wind: 
Fool, this night 

they shall fetch away thy soul! 


O you of little faith, 
I suggest no long salvation. 
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Only now I beg you be of faith. 
Yourself believe, help me believe. 
I prophesy no wrathful tempest, 
no whirlwind nor inundation. 
But finally off the bare hill I have come 
with this talk, 

t one myself of faith, but warned, 
but warned - 


have had a vision. 


There lay my dear dead before me, 
ing still to stretch in agony — 
und nothing I could do, 


nothing could undo. 


And the wind 
or other crying: Be of faith, 
tnow and believe! 
I beg you, you of little faith 
shall best show me what this means. 
For I could not understand, 
still drenched with the scene: 


broken stone carved by an ancient frost, 
and grassy lips, and the wooden bones; 


in Gothic rose-light, the unanswered prayer. 


Richard Leekley 
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NEAR THE PALMOLIVE BUILDING 
For William Pillin 


That cold light comes without shadow under it; 
an arc cut upon the blue night 

from the beacon-head, highest over all. 

The Tower arises stone after stone, 

one mass, directed; one unity, of known purpose. 
Highest above the dull city 

the cold wheel of light turns and turns 

all night to the unpatterned darkness. 

A marvel to walk beneath; a marvel 

to have the round moon at the back 

seen as a reflected shining only, 

in every tall darkened window overhead. 

The cold light from the night’s shadows 

darts flashing over the thousand walls of glass; 
while in each empty room 

that moon’s old light falis— into carpet, 

on floor polished by inane morning shoes — 

to lie shining there a little, 

its figure dying on the outward glass 

as the cold wheel of light turns upon it; 

finally gone, blotted by all the immutable stone. 


A plane slides tonight through the darkness, 
between the beacon and the moon over the Tower: 
going with a sound of Furies crying in the air. 
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More: this is the newest human sound, not moon’s to guide 


} 


but this arch-beam’s pointing to the cities. 


hadow, cast upon our stare. 


This is its s 


PRELUDE TO MY SON 


Water by moonlight has hard surface 
and seems weighted with a chromium - 
tangible, thick in its manner, 

and marked by a beauty of its own; 


and 


stars also, by their soft shower, 
lie upon waters in just-glimpsed array, 


fallen like sparks to the stillness. 


Yet there is a time when night has 

no variance in its shadow or in its air 

and water has no surface, but is loosed. 

The eyes see neither beginning nor end to depth 
but forget themselves, gazing into void. 

The water floats blacker than any night 


nown and obscure, a lodge for secrecies. 


Richard Leekley 
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JOY IN GREAT AI 





EBECCA WEST, in her luminous and illuminatin 


essay, The Strange Necessit; 
Doubleday-Doran book of the same tit] 
of thought and the “strange necessit lt 
human soul; and as part of that st 
most inaccessible workings of 1 
admits: 


very human being is as unia 









that is due partly to the unique circumst 
to that mysterious particle of the soul which tates tl 
and chooses what the soul shall do; which 1 es Fido and ¢ 
respond to visual stimuli, Rover and Beet 
The inner material on which thi 
in degree rather than kind. Th 
ery human being’s character lie 
For example, a bishop is physicall bl 
1, | } : 


and beating his wife, 





All he cannot do is to choose i 
He is not therefore so different 
its his wife that he has not t 
a man is like. ... He can, if he has the 
which makes the creative artist, or th 
which mal 
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the appreciator of art, imag 
wife-beater’s moral decision . . . and for ! 
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story altogether. The creative instinct gives the artist 
escape from materialistic routine, but it keeps some elements 
of that routine to play on. To return to the essayist’s figure, 
his “Merlin” or “Virgil” — the aforesaid ‘mysterious being” 
—opens up unused rooms in his potentially vast mansion, and 
leads him in to new comforts and a spacious outlook. But 
all the time it’s the same old house, and the old material 
actualities haunt the new rooms and underlie the fantastic 
fabric of his dreams. The “two inhabitants” of the artist’s 
brain-house come to a working agreement without which the 
creative faculty could not function. 

It has been somewhat the fashion to relegate the creative 
faculty to the subconscious, to make it a bubbling-up from 
unfathomable and unexplorable ancestral depths of volcanic 
racial fires. Genius thus becomes with these theorists a kind 


of divine insanity; the artist is possessed by his daemon an 


lifted to realms of super-consciousness where he becomes the 
instrument of supernal powers, producing by direct inspi 
ration a manifesto from on high whose full meaning and 
implications he is hardly aware of. It is more reasonable, 
and more neighborly, to associate the artist, greatest or least 
with the common man, and make him, as Miss West doe 
merely more explorative and adventurous in following the 
“mysterious being” within him—his “Merlin” or ‘Virgil’ 


vil | 


—into those vast rooms of the house of life which too man\ 
of us never unlock. While the plodders amon 


g us cowe!l 


and shiver in cell-like compartments, the creative spirit opens 


pillared parlors and looks out on mountainous spaces. 
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Joy in Great Art 


Genius is perhaps no more mysterious than mathematics, 











whose geometrical progressions soon overleap the boundaries 
of space. No more mysterious than physics, which is de- 
fining matter as electric vibrations and almost spiritualizing 
the atom. No more mysterious than chemistry, whose se- 
ductive touch transforms innocent salts and gases into vio- 
lent explosives. NNo more mysterious than — but why seek 
to parallel the achievements of great art, since mystery per- 
les every sight and sound! If we cannot explain it in 
King Lear, neither may we analyze the miracle of human 
utterance when the elevater-boy greets us with ‘Good 
norning!’ 

\n interesting section of Miss West’s essay is devoted 
the plight of the exile, the artist lost in a foreign land. 
What is this process which links the individual to the universa! 

] stay wit! i eople, which s the lividual ita 

late i e be an exile? 

She proves her point with famous names: Rudyard Ky 
“silent for thirty years’ in spite of published books 

because his t has been adrift between India and Engla: 


\nglo-Irishmen Yeats and George Moore, toward whom 


eel, as also toward Kipling, “that se 
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She might have added a few more modern specimens. I thi: 
especially of one or two American poets whose uprooting h 
been disastrous. But Miss West weaves a dramatic clin 
around the famous name of Scarface Al Capone 

Each of these careers is minutely analyzed; each point « 


the essayist’s argument is elaborately presented from a pri 





found conviction which usually, perhaps not quite al 
convinces the reader. Also she makes one feel the jo 


exalts her in the presence of great art. And here at the end 


of my space I have almost forgotten to say that 
of this superb, far-wandering essay, the immediate cause of 
the joy that infuses it, is the rich beauty of James Joyce’s 


Ulysses and the serene beauty of the portrait of “a young 
man with dark damp curls and a snuff-colored coat” by 
Ingres in the Louvre. H. M. 
REVIEWS 
A DAUGHTER OF THE CAESARS 


Amy Lowell: A Chronicle with Extracts from Her ( 
respondence, by S. Foster Damon. Houghton Mifflin C 


Mr. Damon’s five years or more of work, achieved in ¢) 
intervals between professorial duties, ha resulted 
grand book, a biography which really sets I 
the world the magnificent personality that wv Amy | 
The book is naturally exciting to those who knew he 


were engaged with her in the fight for “the new movement 
in poetry”; but it would seem that any student of | 
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haracter pushing forward in a life-long struggle with difh- 


and conquest over them, will find this record of lively 


he casual reader may think it too long, too detailed; 


eRe Bers done ae 
may be tempted to read it SKIp{ ingly, d -ploring its extreme 
leteness. But that is the casual reader’s privilege; even 

sO can | iil to achieve an intimate posthumous ac- 
q tance 1 1 original and courageous mind, and with 
=e 1d ST REE TS eee eae 

spirit Vv not be downed Dy the accident of 
stocratic birth into a conservative and wealthy family, 

by physical al ality which brought on years of ill health 


lation from the common life around her islanded 
enclosure, by public indifference or prejudice against the lit- 
( meanings and methods she espoused and fought for, 
with ardent energy and supreme sincerity, to the last ounce 
( vitality that ebbed and went out too soon. Any reader 
will have, it seems to me, an exciting time following the 
nes of this daughter of the Caesars (I refer to those 
nineteenth-century New England imperators, the Lowell 


Lon ellow-! mers 


n group!) who became a revolutionary 
ler toward a new era of poetic art, an admirer of those 
outcasts, Poe and Whitman, an all-round patriot and cap- 
tain in twentieth-century esthetics. 
\Ir. Damon leads us gradually through childhood in a 
vce family whose members always spoke their minds, 
through girlish activities and flirtations in the local smart 
set, through a slow intellectual development, and a late and 


rious beginning in the art she finally chose for the 
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career she felt impending. He is quite frank about the con- 
servative unimportance of her first book, “dignified but con- 
ventional,” published the very month that Porrry began, 
and he follows with sympathy her prompt rush into the new 
movement, her championing (for the time) of the imagistic 
creed, and the associations and enmities that ensued. He 
quotes liberally from her interesting, and usually very sane, | 
letters and lectures, and from the extremely lively letters 
she received from almost everyone in the literary game. He 
gives her first place as leader and victor in that game: ‘““Amy 
Lowell was the person who assumed that leadership; 
result was a general rejuvenation of American literature.” 
And if such an estimate as this seems a loyal exaggeration 
of her undoubtedly great value to the cause, Mr. Damon’s 
enthusiastic praise of her work in poetry—the various phases 
of it exhibited in her books after the first—may appear to 
those who read the poems today another facet of his loyal 
exagge~ation of values. 

That is the crux of the matter. Was Amy Lo 
her biographer would have us believe, a “‘great poet”? I can 
only confirm today the opinion given in my editorial « 
October, 1924, that she had “everything but genius.” The 
essay is reprinted in Poets and Their Art, and | must 
the reader to it for a carefully considered study of her poet 
Time will probably accept as a valid verdict her 
ported utterance, “I made myself a poet, but the Lord made 


haste: . ” . To ‘ar ~] +} > Ls 
me a odusiness man. She Was very ciever at the maki 


but, as I said then, 
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ler genius is that of the commander, the organizer, and she 


1as chosen to organize herself as well as the world, and bring to 


bear all the resources of her imagination, temperament and schol- 


" 


t 


hip in the service of a varied and practicable literary talent. 

Che biography shows that she could not quite organize 

rry, and that its attitude of calm detachment was not 

ising to a poet whose custom it was, according to her 
1 . 

ographer, 


) appear in New York just before the release of a book, to call 


ip the editors of the leading periodicals that ran book reviews, 


and ask who was to review her book. She then invited the re- 
viewer around for tea, explained that she did not want to prejudice 
him in any way; she merely wanted him to understand clearly 





what she was trying to accomplish. 


Well, it was not easy in those days to resist her power of 





to hold aloof from what Mr. Damon calls her 


1 


“dominance of the literary scene’; but I maintain his book 





} , } } ee : “ar +} “7 £ «tl 
ws that she did not quite carry the storm-center or tae 


° me ® 
enaissance trom (C hicago to Boston, or rather 





d that Porrry maintained its i 


ty as the chief inspiration of new voices. She herself 
: y Tr} 

out of old ways from H. D.’s poems and 

Don’ i y an Imagist in our first volume, and even 


Some 
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has reached 1916, three years after Imagism began in Porrry): | 


Every one of the imagists felt that Miss Monroe was dubious 
and indifferent about their work, and had privately complair 
about her rejections of their best poems and her delays in 
lishing what she accepted. 








pul 


Well, poets are always complaining of editors, delays wer 
(and are still) inevitable in so small a sheaf as ours, and a 
Portry was not for imagists alone; yet I must ask satis | 
factory evidence of the above rash statement before I can | l 
accept it as valid. 

On the same page we find a letter from A. L. to H. M 
characterizing as a “studied insult” my omission of he: 
name from a May, 1916, editorial, Down East, in which I 


had recorded “a few casual and desultory impressions o! 


} 


change and contrast” in the public appreciation of poets and 
poetry received during a brief sojourn in New York and 
Boston. Of course my omission of her name was no insult 
but mere carelessness, due to preoccupation with the young- 
sters, rather than the elders, in the Harvard Poetry Club, 
and after Amy’s temperamental outburst and my reply we 
were as good friends as ever. Indeed, professional and per- 
sonal differences we always kept in separate compartments. 

But later on she found more legitimate cause for contro- 
versy in my attitude toward her work. When, accordin 
to Mr. Damon, the reviewers of Can Grande’s Castle (a 
book of four long poems in polyphonic prose) 


were all but uniformly dazzled by the brilliance of the coloring, 
the sonorities of the orchestration, and the scope of the panorama, 


my review (in November, 1918) is characterized as one 
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of three which “ran foul of the book.” Well, as I now 
reread the review, my present judgment endorses it as ex- 
true. After passing over, “as of no im- 
portance, the much-mooted question whether this form 
1onic prose] is poetry or prose,’ I showed that no 
absolute line could be drawn, and that most poetic narratives 
of the past two centuries, in whatever measure written, were 
largely prose. And the review continued: 
heer artistry; they represent the accomplished 
larly and imaginative mind, of an expert 
endowed human being who is keenly, even 
f life. The trouble is, the observation—the 
a bit intellec- 








the various incident 








al artistry too deliberate and self-conscious, the 
na ‘ ry, and thus the whole effect too literary. 
Phe me over-picturesque, and their vivid presentations 
of p places, contrasts and paradoxes, too studied, too 
brill winds blow t harply—one scarcely breathe 
rill Inc blow too sharply—one arcely breathe. 








y tter of rhythmic 
bells... . The eye can scarcely see, or the ear hear, for the glitter, 
for the blare. 

rt has many ways of defeating itself and only one way of 
clear of threats and dangers. The transcendent art 
i nd carried by the emotion—an impassioned re- 
which titumphs in loss—that I cannot find in this book. 


Phere is a perpetual flicker of little rhymes anc 





If this review ran foul of the book, I must still run foul 


of it, for it expresses my exact opinion today; and I believe 

it comes nearer to expressing the verdict of time than the 

les of those dazzled reviewers. Later in the biography 

we find letters in which A. L. complains bitterly to H. M. 

because I did not list her with the most important poets of 
; 


eriod. Well, I couldn’t—I have always felt, as did 
D. H. Lawrence (page 279) 
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how much nicer, finer, bigger you are than your poetry is. 

It remains to note a few errors of fact. On page 195, 
telling of Miss Lowell’s “excitement over some strange 
poems appearing in Portry,” which was “making a literary 
center for the continent,” the biographer says that during 
my trip around the world in 1910 I “had fallen under the 
spell of Ezra Pound in London” and had discussed with 
him the founding of a poetry magazine. This is an error 
which I have asked the author to correct in later editions. 
I never met Pound until 1923, and the magazine project 
never occurred to me until the spring of 1911, months after 
my return from circling the world. Nor did I ever write 
about it to Pound or any other poet until August, 1912, 
after the project was financed and assured. 





Also, Mr. Damon is inaccurate in stating that Miss 
Lowell’s review of North of Boston, in the New Republic 
of Feb. 20, 1915, “started Frost’s reputation in his own 
country.” Nearly two years earlier—in May, 1913—Ezra 
Pound reviewed 4 Boy’s Will in Poetry, and in Februai 
1914, The Code appeared in its pages. 

It may be, too, that Ezra Pound’s version of the famous 
imagistic quarrel might vary amusingly, in certain details, 
rather of mood than of fact, from Amy’ 

A close search might discover a few other inaccuracies, 
tending usually to the glorification of his story ' 
is natural that such a personality as hers should somewha 
blind a biographer, and make him grant her a high« 
than she really reached in the art she chose and practiced. 
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A biography is perhaps not quite the place for a cold ap- 
praisal, an exact weighing of pros and cons. It must be 
alight and afire with personality, let the sparks and cinders 
fall where they may. Amy Lowell was a glorious, glam- 
orous person—we may be grateful to Mr. Damon for his 
tribute. And some of us thank him heartily for the light 
he throws on the figure of a friend whom we have sorel\ 
missed since she left us ten years ago. 

I cannot close without a word of high praise for the 
quality of scholarship shown in this volume—the exact ref- 
erences, precise attributions, and complete indices and bib- 
liography. The publishers also should have an appreciative 
word for the typography and general make-up. H. M. 


4 MASTER OF CHINA 


Tu Fu, The Autobiography of a Chinese Poet, arranged 
from his poems and translated by Florence Ayscough. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Travels of a Chinese Poet, by Florence Ayscough. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

With Travels of a Chinese Poet, Mrs. Ayscough con- 
cludes her huge task of translating a substantial and repre- 
sentative selection from the twenty volumes of the works of 
Tu Fu (712-770 A.D.), who is, next to Li Po, the greatest 
poet of the ‘’ang dynasty. ‘Letting his poems tell his 
story,” giving “preference to poems in which Tu Fu tells us 


ere he went and what he did,” Mrs. Ayscough has ar- 


sy. 1 
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ranged these selections so that the two 


poetic autobiography of the poet, witl 


Li Po, that charming toper, was the de 
Tu Fu wrote: 
I love my friend as younge Id 


ger brother loves elder 
In autumn, exhilarated by wine, \ | \ 
Hand in hand, we daily walk togethe 

Ti Po wesa.s i le A ee 
4. FO Was a poet of inspiration; 4 i 


lu 
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re painstaking artist, fond of worryin 





technique. He prescribed: 


Make verses according to rule; 
Li Po, it will be remembered, cl 
poem which Mrs, Ayscough tr 
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idea of the complexity of 
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tent this is true, and Mrs. Ayscough, who is nothing if not 
' . : 


painstaking, has tried to get the total effect of many of the 





leographs, and has arranged her spacing through- 


} 


| he 


out so as to indicate what is expressed by each ideograph s 
translates. “Thus: 


Eyes 





with autumn-heart grief regard frost, snow. 


wis eeuiia (fF ble) ay ee Ba 
I Is a Nve-ide five-syllable) line in the original; 
he mav varv tl rd f the id -an] hit d llow 
sne may vary the order orf the ideograpns, Dut does not allow 
] 1 ° 1 tAT 
selt to move the! ym one line to another. Whenever 
ls t] at the i iness of ; line m ve intensified by 
s that l 5 Ta tine May be ificensiiea Dy 


nscientious rendering of all the elements 


lis, to be sure, is a great gain in accuracy; 





neve! scheme robs her of freedom of movement 
or Obata), and, in addition, makes many 
1 1 ° tT 
nt elements, just as an English reader rd 
} } l 
out being reminded of the t 
bble of foreign tongues had upon the Greeks, oO coinet 








cally. Many of Mrs. Ayscough’s 


locut n Of weit mad f nted 


de from fermented grain,” ‘“‘s ulated 





nslator has hoped, in the disclosing of the life and per- 
sonality of a ghiy cnarming poet. fu fu is a man 


lous taste ; he has a strong sense of propriety (which, 
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to the Confucian, is synonymous with righteousness) ; he is 
companionable and gay and enjoys wine and lovely ladies; he 
is outraged with corruption and the neglect of right conduct 
in high places; his patriotic heart is torn by the civil wars 
that send soldiers and barbarians pillaging the countryside; 
he knows what it is to be forced by floods and strife to fi 





for his life and sustain himself and his family on unripe 
berries and roots dug out of the ground; he knows too the | 
astounding luxuries of life at court; but wherever he is, and 
whatever his condition, he is sharply observant of the shapes 
and colors and texture of things, and of the moods of the 
varying landscapes he sees and the climates he endures. When | 
one recalls the sophistication of Chinese poetics, and the elab- 
orate conventions that governed every phase of life in this 
civilization where refinement, urbanity, and formalization 
almost reach a point of suffocation, it is delightful indeed t 
find that Tu Fu nevertheless keeps almost passionately close 

to the natural fountains of beauty and strength afforded 
woods, lakes, insects, birds, wild fruits and flowers. (Imagine 

a combination of the virtues of Austin Dobson and Thoreau!) 


Of their own accord they go, of own accord they come, do swallows 
from our beams; 

Love each other, touch each other, do guils on water 

Mud from celery in beaks of swallows darting past; 

Pollen from flowers hang on beards of be 


Mrs. Ayscough has done a great service to letters by 
ing at our disposal this work that is not only difficult of 
access, but challenging to all our conceptions of both subject- 
matter and technique in poetry. S. Ichiyé Hayaka 
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MODERN JASON 
William Rose Benét. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
f poems and ballads old and new,” Mr. 
purposes a representative selection (ex- 
rative poems) of his verse. It brings to- 
or’s word, “all the poems I care for.” 
s his Adan Possessed —\argely by adding 
poems and generous selections from the 
y Harness. And so it presents a reviewer, 
vinced that Mr. Benét’s lengthy narra- 


better works, with an apt basis for 


t quality of his poetry is its variety. This 
it as well of its intentions. 


by turns didactic, lyrical, 


ts forms br 
story-teller, is 
tic and humorous. And somehow, 


invariably assured and tised in his 





is just as invariably something less than 
completed work. At his worst he writes 

ininspired wordiness (as in Jaldabaoth), 
sses that intensity which is the indefin- 
nizable life of genuine poetry. 


oaches this intensity in a few of his per- 


bly those about Eline V\ ylie; and this 
clearly than his failures, reveals his true 
one misses throughout his work the stamp 
That personality, of whose charm one so 


on\ is lost in the shuttl 1g variety Oia 
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gazine ¢ 
talent which is, after all, more vario 


art in many of its phases than the 


is no synthesis, no created world 


Inevitably then, one must judge 


verse. That is to say, his most 
explicit in the very words on the 
rarely 


1°} 


gives off that aura of lig 
alone. Such equipment has served 
most famous role, that of balla 

as Robert Service (The Horse T') 
good as Vachel Lindsay (Harlen 


foreign and American with the 


is not enough; you must also conside 
surface is highly important. What 


1S, 


finds only in a very great versifier s 


On the other hand, Mr. Benét 
times charming; best of all in his d 
The Lord shall say with 

“Now let all Heaven ¢ 


To my Jest when I 


To my Whale.” 
And with a touch just as light but 


Dee 


very 


has written that wistful lyric, 


est verse. 
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we have here, in Golden Fleece, is rather th 


To say that, in ballads, if you save tl 


once again, that stamp of indivi 


sionally, in poems such as these, he i: 
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s than profound. 
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simple and direct, and 


these may be remembered as adroit, well-fashioned and hon- 
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LIVES AND LANDSCAPES 


tains and Molehills, by Frances Cornford. Illustrated 





} 1 


th woodcuts by Gwen Raverat. University Press, Cam- 











| d I ression of a count la “ | h it friendliness 
1 I e,’ is he t ( M S ‘0 
sust n bitious poet 5 i | 
it the collection contains four long nature poems, with 
orter poems devoted to other subjects, leaves one on 


}° 1 1 . . 1 1 
reaaging \ the impression that ere we 


poet. Certainly she maintains a steady and sincere 


} ae eh a] 7 : 











pat the soil, the forests, the autumnal coun- 
) le Sh ] ¢ talent, moreo lic] | lo a 
to m 1 oted to tl eart I 
: t! e! music ¢ een and pastoral 
s. It se of words that, without ever straying far 
their s e eith to lit € in 
e, pr unassumin d refreshing magic. 
} \ l id rlet 1 brio 
leave Paris whose s in the stillness 
t t Irs. Cornf stinction tha é 
rt nature from its own it orig- 
SI oke und-enchantment thout being 
lities, as in the charming child poem, Night N 
| [ oet Dis 0 a t Ss el 


fness and marrow, 





in a wood-louse 
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However, if poets share with painters, and they do, the 
arts of physical vision, they must see straight into the earth 


1 


with something like passion, and straight through it witl 


_ 


something more mellow than science. This presupposes an 
ety 


independent diction that does not yield to the graces of ex- 


1 


pression already stored in the deep head and poetical mem- 
ory of the language. There is no lack of sensibility and 
warmth in Mrs. Cornford’s nature poems, but it is anoth 
type of poem that she writes with more point — the ; 
about persons such as Nurse, or of mortal poignancy su 

the fine Constant, or in the uncorrosive irony of Neighbors 
and A Back View. Restraint and simplicity, sucl 
practises, need more confinement and shape, lyri 


she has given the longer poems in this collection. It is not 


a matter of prosodic shape that is either attempted or los 
but shape of thought. While never pretentious, her mo 
ample poems lack the sharp reliability of the shorter on 
In The Madman and the Child we discover a serious an 
delicate sketch of psychological terror and pity, a vein M 


Cornford could follow with success. 


“Where have you been? you 

You look black.” “O my dear 

All alone to Hell and back, 

By my known, my desert track 

Though once I might, like you, hay one 
By candlelight to Babylon.” 


“What have you seen?” “No flames or fires 
But such a stream of terror a res. 

O my child, nothing’s ther 

Like your fingers, like your hair 
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Nor this table, nor this chair; 
thing certain but despair.” 
ryt . ° 1 >, » 

Ch lcuts decorating this volume, by Gwen Ravera 


lude several examples of very sensitive designing 


Hil le Jal de Fla ine? 


A TWENTIETH-CENTURY AMERICAN 


ed Renaissance (1930) ; Thinking of Russia (1932) ; Sal- 
vation (1934); and Road to Utterly (1935): four pam- 
phlets by H. H. Lewis. B. C. Hagglund, Holt, Minn. 

Without hesitation, I say that there is no question here 
f high art. Lewis has read from many of the well-known 
English and American poets and frankly copies their forms, 


sing them as they come ready to his hand. It might be 
} 


Qn 


anything from Gray to Whitman, including the book of 








ericks, nursery rhymes, popular songs, Poe—anything you 


ase, even back to Shakespeare; he'll borrow the form and 


it to his purpose. Once in a while he makes the form 
ng with meaning. Sometimes the attempt falls flat. But 
_* he drive the Pe gre ae aevell 
ough all runs the drive that might strike fire, actually, 
1 word, a phrase, bringing the mind to sudden realization. 
moments the charge is so great it lifts the commonplace 
: :; 
( a Ve it 


issia, righting wrong 





Ku 

R ussia, Russia! 

r} fied one sovereign throng, 

Chat hundred and sixty million strong,— 
Ar ca’s loud EXAMPLE-SONG 

Russia, Russia, Russia! 
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The use of the word “Russia” resembles that of Arragon’s 
“§.S.S.R.” It goes to Lewis’ head, as he says repeatedly; 
it maddens him with hope, with conviction, with certainty, 
with belief —the belief that sets him singing. 


t 
Lewis knows what he wants to say. He is convin 


its importance to a fanatical degree. He has been hurt a 
he yells outright the how, why, and wherefore of it. And 


what he would do in retaliation. The booklets show little 
or no progress in form that I can discern. If anything, I 
think the earlier ones are better because more fort 
cruder, from a more patently outrage 

The influence ot Lewis’ work on other writers cannot 
but be good. For whatever his merits as an artist may o1 
may not be, he has the one great strength without which 
there can be no art at all — belief, a belief in his own so 
in their absolute value, the power of their words to pene 


trate to the very bones of his listeners. This is a supe 
good thing, that must come as a blast of heal 
among the frailer stuff or more cultivated — no, positivel; 
not more cultivated, but less cultivated writers. 

J am speaking of poetry. It is quite essential that « 
stick to pure poetry, in fact, when talking of it — whatever 


the incentive to its writing may have been. But it is 
possible that those who, traditionally, might 
slight Lewis — from an eminence of culture — might be 


doing so from what is really an eminence of bad p 





Without saying that Lewis is important as a poet, 


is a point that will have to be very carefully consid 
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A Twentieth-Century American 


fore a proper opinion can be arrived at, I will say that 
SERA ee ‘ ‘n the United States as 
he is tremendously important in the nitec tates as an 
instigator to thought about what poetry can and cannot be 
for us today. 
"s. tenls Auten or Gnender. This isa Missour form 
This isn’t Auden or Spender. This is a Missouri farm 
hand, first cousin to a mule, at one dollar a day. If Lewis’ 
subject matter should distress some readers, it’s about time 
] 


they learned what makes their fruits and vegetables come 


to ripeness for them—and what kind of thoughts their 
cultivation breeds in a man of revolutionary inheritance. 
William Carlos Williams 
HOLY STRANGENESS 
St Hotline vy Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Macmillan. 


fin is fairly well known to readers of magazines 





wl publish poetry. His subject is nature, his nature is 
mystic. In Strange Holiness Mr. Coffin shows himself to be 
peculiar mixture of the legitimate tools of the poet and a 
l old shavings which have gotten into the tool-box. 
Such a poem as Winter Milking shows Mr. Coffin at his 


best. It is a good and tender poem, full of a devoutness 


1ough a little hard to believe, appears genuine. 
] Flight, a long poem about a ride in an airplane, which 
Mr. Coffin refers to as an angel, shows the poet at his worst. 
; 


It is full of banality 


and its imagery seems to have taken 


something from the current taste for inflation. Its conclu- 


sions are naive, not to the point of poetic simplicity but to 
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the point of grandiloquent absurdity. Night of Fear is an 
example of what may happen when a mystic sits down to be 
lyrical. It is a pleasant and competent poem which leaves 
the reader wanting to remark, in some exasperation: “So 
what?” Even in the type of poem in which Mr. Coffin is at 
his best, he frequently wanders into a field which may be 
the property of mystics but whose chief crop is plain and sim- 
ple tosh. The Bull Inside is an example of this wandering. 

It is not certain just what vaiue there may be in the sta- 
tistical method of literary criticism. But I submit that in the 
first thirty-eight poems in the book (I lost count after that) 











there are twenty references to jewels and precious metals, 
and forty-one images taken from religion and religious ritual, } 


not to mention sixteen references to loveliness and holiness. 
The remaining twenty-three poems have their quota of the 
same sort of thing. This will give the reader a rough idea 
of what to expect. 

Poetry seems to be almost the only thing manufactured 
in this country which our citizens are willing to take before 
it has been all the way down the assembly line. You cannot 
imagine anyone’s accepting an automobile and making even 
a first payment on it if the manufacturer had left off one of 
the wheels, the last coat of paint, and a couple of pistons. All 
but five or six of the poems in Mr. Coffin’s book are incom- 
plete and unfinished. Mr. Coffin could easily be a Ford } 
among poets if he wished, and sometimes it appears that that 
is his desire. It is likely, however, that some less numerous 
and more carefully made poems will outlast his. This is a 
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Holy Strangeness 


pity, for no one can doubt his talent. One can only regret 
that his enthusiasm for his own emotions and for a lush pro- 
duction keeps him from discovering the real purpose of his 


creative gift. Raymond Holden 


THE SOCIAL EGO 


The Noise of History, by John Lehmann. Hogarth Press, 
London. 
Perhaps the most succinct criticism of Mr. Lehmann’s 
poetry is contained in the opening lines of his Crowds and 
Shadows: 


Threading the crowds and shadows of the street, 
Threading tl wd nd 

My feet are fast in searching, but for what? 

My feet fast 1 arching 

In tillage of the mind, from ancient sowing 
Thought grows with ima that hint the root 


Dark in the earth and buried past my seeing. 








es 


His poetry, in fact, is a poetry of unsuccessful search; it is 
a mystical poetry concerned with individual experience and 
a groping towards individual understanding. Unfortunately, 
it thereby becomes a poetry of individual insufficiency, inso- 


far as it fails to provide its author with the understanding 


ae ae 
ich he seeks within it. 
Io penetrate that room is my desire, 
The extreme attic of the mind, that li 


Just beyond the last bend in the corridor. 
Writing, I do it. Phrases, poems are keys. 


But while his poetry, according to this recital, allows him 
ee into the mystery, no solution thereof — or even state- 
ent thereof finds its way into his poem: 
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Sometimes I’m lucky, find a key to t 


Open an inch or two — but always then ; 
A bell rings, someone calls, or cries of “Fire!” 
Arrest my hand when nothing’s known or see! be 


And running down the stairs again I mourn, 


This ineffectuality would appear to be a theme which 





Mr. Lehmann’s life has thrust upon him; and his poetry 
suffers for it. His poetry is marked out as that of transitional 


experience; and his technique being only what it is, his “first i 


turning of the second stair” produces no Ash Wednesda 
In fact, his falling short of mystical experience robs his 
poetry of all value as unique mystical statement; and 
technique likewise fails to justify it as “personal” expressi 


of self-precipience no way unusual as such. His power 


drawing useful inferences — as manifested in Shut —| } 
itself no way unusual either. 

Nor in his social poetry does Mr. Lehmann succeed any 
better than in his mystical. His Looking Within suggests 
itself as little more than an exercise in modern “social” 
idiom. And his reference to “high-powered current,” the \ 
fact that his “signal for departure” (i.e. the signal for social 
reorientation) is nothing less personal than 

The crying of cocks in riverside faz 

A fiush of sunlight on a March ( 

The thunder of engines in a glass-1 
proves him no more the true spokesman of a social 
ment than his metaphysical verse proves him the spokesman } 
of a new mystical experience. It is doubtful whether tl 


charm and occasional freshness of his versification completely 


atones for such inherent shortcomings. D. G. 
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NEWS NOTES 


srsonae, 1896-1904, has just 
al distinguish 
supplement to } 
n The Tragic Generation in his Auto 


detailed account of his friendship with 





Dramatis | 
Press of Dublin, in the us 











reminiscences torm 


Johnson, Edward Martyn, and Lady Gr 


. . 
itre at the opening 





iders in the 





of excellent volumes, 
showing an _ intelligent 
ball “On Robert 





resent the 


learned the term on 





has sent us the following report on the 








Russ at Aeolian Hall, New York: 
Elmo Russ, assisted by en other 
his programs of song settings f modern 
| Aeolian Hall, Ne York. proved 
spil poe € itrerent i ls 
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zy; and that the dency of the tw 
1 farther apart | ade concerts dul 
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“The most effective song was J. Corson Miller’s Ballad of Simple 
Simon, To a poet, the most interesting were Paul Engle’s Elegy; 
Harriet Monroe’s Noon Under My Tree, and Marjorie Allen Seif- 
fert’s Singalese Love Songs. The elegy was sung so simply and 
quietly that it seemed almost as if one were reading it, and the 
effect of pure poetry was given, unaided by sentiment or dramatic 
situation. In the singing of Harriet Monroe’s poem there was 
an almost uncanny suggestion of the poet herself, due to the gentle 
irony with which the singer, Paula Bardin, sang the last lines. 
Her enunciation is splendidly clear and her talent well fitted to 
quiet poems. Louise Caselotti, who takes the more dramatic ones, 
sang the Singalese group in Singalese costume. She used casta- 
nets; and was almost like a figure from the dance.” 

In The Arts Today Geoffrey Grigson, the editor of the 1] 
poetry bi-monthly New Verse, has assembled eight interesting 
cussions on the status of artistic activity in cor 
W. H. Auden writes on Psychology and Ari; I 
young Irish poet whose first volume is being issued in Lond 








Faber & Faber, on Poetry; Arthur Calder-Marshall on Fiction; 
Mr. Grigson on Painting and Sculpture; Edward Crankshaw on 
Music; Humphrey Jennings on The Theatre; John Grierson on The 
Cinema; and John Summerson on Architecture. he book is I 


lished in London by Jchn Lane. 

Mr. John A. Holmes, whose poem Unlikely Tale appeared in 
our November issue, asks us to correct the personal entry I 
News Notes. He is no longer associated with the Journal of Edu- 
cation, but is a member of the English faculty of Tufts College 
Boston, where he teaches twentieth-century poetry and the writing 
of poetry. 








Avon, Conn., where he is teaching in a boys’ school, is the 
of Spell Against Death (Harper & Bros., 1933). 
Mr. Verne Bright, of Beaverton, Oregon, has “worked at almost 


Mr. Harold Lewis Cook, now resident in Ay Old Farms 


every trade under the sun,” including two years for a count: 
newspaper, and has taken his education where he could find i 
including much travel in the Orient and a year in Siberia. He 
belongs to the “Portland Poets’ Group” and has publishe 


in many magazines. 
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News Notes 


Harry Roskolenko (name recently abbreviated), now resi- 
New York, has also wandered much—as hobo, sailor, etc. 
nes leaning to the left have printed his work. 

Mr, Norman Macleod, also now of New York. 

Mr. Donald J. Paquette, now living precariously in Los Angeles, 
ther proletarian poet. He served in the war and came out 
*n in health and spirit,’ but he writes and prints many 











poems, some of which have had a radio audience 

Flora J. Arnstein (Mrs. Lawrence A.) of San Francisco, has 
been a teacher music, literature and folk-dancing, as well as a 
poet. Her book of poems was printed by the Grabhorn Press in 1927. 


Mr. Bunichi Kagawa, born in Japan in 1904, and reaching this 
country in 1919, has been a student at Stanford University and 
is living in Palo Alto. His book, Hidden Flame, was published 
in 1930 by th lf Moon Press. 


Mr. Richard N. Leekley is a public utilities employe in Chicago. 








Miss Charlotte E. Wilder, who is a sister « Thornton Wilder, 
lives in New Have Conn. Her first book of verse, Phases of the 
Moon, will soon be iblished by Coward McCann 

Mr imond, an English poet who lives in London 
has gy and many other magazines. 

rt this issue are new to our readers: 

M nn was “born of very poor parents” in 1909 
it i hio. He managed to go through high school 

ret 18 months i llege, studied singi 1 | 














s( in Day He now lives in \V 
A t Postmaster Ge and singing 


irst as a poet in The Lyric. 

M George Marion O’Donnell, bor 
now majoring in English in Vanderbilt [ 
| had verse and prose in numerous m; nines 


t 
G, Marshall (Mrs. James M.), of New irk, is the au 











thor of a novel, Only the Fear, published last autumn by the Ma 
mi ( 
M ] born 1915 in New Y i yw studying for 
M. A at Columbia. 
Cat Mrs. Maurice Picard lives in Hanover, 
N. | 
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